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Membership of the Bendigo Field Naturalists Club is open to all those interested in Natural 
History. The subscription rates are: Single $16.00; Family $20.00; Pensioner and Junior $11.00. 
Whirrakee subscription only is $16.00. } 


General meetings are held on the second Wednesday of each month. The venue for General 
meetings is the Kangaroo Flat Secondary College's Bicentennial Room which is behind the sports 
ovals at the Kangaroo Flat Secondary College in Olympic Parade, Kangaroo Flat. Meetings start 
at 7:30pm and conclude with supper. The Annual Meeting is held in September. 


Committee meetings are held on the third Wednesday of each month in members’ homes. 
Members of the Committee are the Office Bearers listed above, together with the following 
members: J Allen; A Bridley; W Demeo; R Fyffe; L Leeson; R Ruddick; M Stone; R Watkins. 


Excursions The assembly point for excursions is outside the Ministry of Education complex in 
Havlin Street East, Bendigo, unless otherwise specified. Full-day excursions normally commence 
at 10am (usually on a Sunday); half-day excursions normally commence at 2pm and may be either 
on a Saturday or Sunday. Full-day or half-day excursions are usually held on the weekend 
following the General meeting. Campouts are held several times each year, usually coinciding 
with long weekends or holiday periods. 


The Bendigo Field Naturalists Club has 2 active sub-groups: 


Bird Observers Group: meets on the first Friday of the month, at 7:30pm. The venue for meetings 
is the Kangaroo Flat Secondary College's Bicentennial Room which is behind the sports ovals at 
the Kangaroo Flat Secondary College in Olympic Parade, Kangaroo Flat. 

President Anne Bridley (49 3479) ' 


Mammal Survey Group: meets on the third Wednesday of the month at 8pm in members’ homes 
as announced in the monthly diary. Note the recent change in the meeting night from Thursday to 
Wednesday. 

Chairman Laurie Leeson, 76 Lawson Street, Bendigo (43 0521) _ 

Secretary Bill Holsworth, 13 Nabilla Crescent, Kennington (43 4063) 


Change of venue for General Meetings and Bird Observers Group meetings. _ 

Please note that the BFNC Committee, after investigating various possibilities for our meeting 

_ venue, has decided that the most suitable venue for our meetings is the Kangaroo Flat Secondary 

College's Bicentennial Room which is behind the sports ovals at the Kangaroo Flat Secondary 

College in Olympic Parade, Kangaroo Flat. We will begin meeting at this new venue in July. To © 

ensure that everyone finds out about this change as soon as possible it would help if all members 
endeavour to draw this to the attention of friends and other members. 
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Whirrakee takes its name from the Whirrakee Wattle (Acacia williamsonii) which is virtually 
endemic to the Bendigo region. 
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Authors are responsible for the accuracy of the information they use and also for any opinions 
expressed in their articles. 


Contributions will be included as soon as possible after they are received, although articles 
received after the monthly General Meeting will probably be too late for inclusion in the next issue 
of Whirrakee. Articles sent by post should be addressed to: Rodney Orr, 2 Cockerel Court, 
Bendigo 3550. 


Articles in Whirrakee may be reproduced but permission should be obtained from the Bendigo 
Field Naturalists Club and acknowledgement should be given to the author and the Club. 


Back issues are available at a cost of 80c each. Complete sets are available at $8.00 for each 
volume. The above prices do not include postage. 


Cover Photograph: 

Last month's cover photograph by David McDonald was an unintentional ‘What is it?’ It was a 
Nankeen Kestrel Falco cenchroides. Kestrels are often seen hovering over fields or on road 
verges. This bird, photographed at Healesville Sanctuary, will not provide the same fascinating 
spectacle. It was being taught to fly and catch food after being raised by the sanctuary staff but it is 
unlikely that this bird will develop the necessary skills to survive in the natural environment. 


This month's cover was also copied from a photograph taken by David of a Welcome Swallow 
perched on a local fence near his home. The nests of Welcome Swallows (Hirundo neoxena)are 
often located under overhangs or on shed rafters. The nest in which this bird was raised was 
above the front door at the photographer's house. This juvenile Welcome Swallow, one of four 
successful fledglings, left the nest on the morning the photograph was taken. It appears to be 
pondering its future in the world outside the nest environment, although its parents were nearby. 


Birds of New Zealand 
(adapted from a talk given by Don Franklin to the Bird Observers Group of the BFNC on 3/5/91) 
Author: Anne Bridley 


Don spent 6 weeks in New Zealand earlier this year, including 3 weeks on Little Barrier Island. 
He showed us slides of the surviving and extinct (all too many, alas!) birds of the country. These 
included the striking black and brilliant orange Saddleback, the beautiful Shelduck and the only 
native pigeon, the very large Kereru. 


Before Maori settlement, New Zealand had no indigenous mammals except bats and seals. The 
birds evolved to fill niches which in other countries would have been occupied by mammals such 
as forest-floor browsers. This combined with a lack of predators led to many birds being flightless 
ground dwellers. Some of these birds also had low reproduction rates as they could afford to put a 
large investment in few offspring rather than having to produce large numbers to compensate for 
predation. 


This lack of defences against predators meant that these birds were ‘sitting ducks' for the cats, 
stoats, ferrets etc that Europeans introduced. Humans also made a direct impact by hunting - the 
Moas disappeared after the Maoris arrived - and forest clearance for agriculture. Other introduced 
animals have also changed the habitat: rats, by competing for food, especially ground-dwelling 
invertebrates; possums (Australian) and deer by browsing and selectively removing plant species. 
It is estimated that there are 100 million possums on the mainland. Contrary to the usual rule, New 
Zealand's smaller islands contain more species now than the main islands. 


Now, a keen birdwatcher is lucky to see a dozen species in a day, and many of these will be 
introduced. In fact, New Zealand has an astonishingly large number of successful introductions, 
30 or so. This includes the Australian birds, Magpie, White-faced Heron, and the Silvereye, 
which all got there by themselves since European settlement. Fortunately for the frustrated birdo, 
many birds are very confiding - the New Zealand Robin will try to pull wool out of your trousers 
or sit on your boots. 


That was the bad news. In the second half of his talk, Don described some of the work that is 
being done to save what is left, particularly the Kakapo on Little Barrier Island. 


The Kakapo is a big, greenish coloured, thickset parrot, reaching about 60cm in length and, at 
between 1 and 3 kg it is the world's heaviest parrot. It is flightless but can climb trees. Unlike 
most other parrots it doesn't form pair bonds but has a lek system - the males have mounds where 
they boom for hours on end and the females gather around and make their choice. After mating, 
the female does all the work rearing the young. Breeding depends on the prolific seeding of 2 
species of Podocarp and a Tussock Grass which are food sources with higher protein levels than 
their usual low-protein diet. Breeding only occurs every 4 years. 


Originally the Kakapo occurred on both main islands but, by 1951, when the newly formed New 
Zealand Wildlife Service took it up, there were only a few left on the mainland and a population on 
Stuart Island. The Wildlife Service achieved the first breeding in 1981 after many attempts - they 
hadn't even found the the first female (on Stuart Island) until 1980. Because of the continuing 
decline in the population, it was decided to transfer the remaining Kakapos to 2 smaller off-shore 
islands, Codfish and Little Barrier - the first birds arriving on Little Barrier in 1982. It is hoped 
that the birds on Codfish Island will eventually start breeding by themselves without extra feeding. 


Little Barrier Island was reserved because of growing concern over the fate of New Zealand's 
wildlife and recognition of the importance of island refuges. It is very rugged, about 6km across 
with 8 peaks over 600m. About two-thirds of it is unlogged forest. To secure the future of the 
Kakapo, it was necessary to remove all of the cats and possums. This difficult operation took 
several years and the loss of one life but has improved the quality of the forest. There are now 
about 50 birds left, with about 20 on Little Barrier Island. Before Don arrived, 1 or 2 chicks were 
born and it was hoped that this would be the first successful breeding since the birds came to the 
island. 


Don spent much of his time there walking around the island taking food to the feeding stations for 
both the male and female birds. The birds have been trained to feed from artificial feeders. These 
feeders have a garbage-bin lid for an umbrella, a tray for some food and a couple of small hoppers. 
There is still a problem with the Kiore, or Polynesian Rat, introduced to New Zealand by the 
Maoris, which takes food from the feeders. It may be impossible to eliminate this rat from the 
island. 


While the adult population is reasonably safe at the moment, the species is still under threat and 
will remain threatened until breeding is established. 


Pestering the Powerful Owl 
Author: David Mc Donald 


Reading last months Bird Notes and Observations, reminded me of one of my observation records 
of a Powerful Owl (Ninox strenua.). In late June 1986 my daughter and I were going bush to 
photograph some orchids at Splitters Creek. We had ventured no more than 200m into the bush 
down a rapidly eroding motor-cycle track when I felt a beady pair of eyes looking at us. I looked 
up from my orchid search, and there, perched on the horizontal branch of a Red Ironbark 
(Eucalyptus sideroxylon ) not more than 25m away, was a Powerful Owl. It was staring straight 
at us with its pair of large golden eyes. Used to seeing the occasional Boobook Owl (Ninox 
novaeslandiae ), I was immediately in awe of this huge bird. The grey-brown deep V-bars on the 
white breast made us able to be sure of the identification. 


I had always expected to see a Powerful Owl in this area during my youth because we had, during 
some still winter nights, sometimes heard the 'screaming woman' call. We were then told that this 
was the call of a Powerful Owl but I now know that these calls were more likely to have been 
made by the Barking Owl (Ninox connivens ). 


We must have been too excited to remain quiet and we disturbed the bird from the branch. It flew 
further down the gully and I lost sight of it. After continuing the orchid photography we made our 
way back past an old mining shaft. All of a sudden there was a commotion of birds at the top of a 
20m high Grey Box (Eucalyptus microcarpa ). At least two Willy Wagtails, a Grey Fantail, and 
numerous Fuscous and White-plumed honeyeaters, were diving in and out of the tree, giving 
continuous alarm calls. In the foliage at the top was the Powerful Owl. A concerted dive-bombing 
attack was being directed at the Powerful Owl, I presume in the hope of removing this large 
predator from the area. At times it looked as though some birds, particularly the cheeky Willy 
Wagtails were in physical contact with the flanks of the Owl. We watched this display for 5 to 10 
minutes but then we had to leave before we found out whether the harassing by the smaller birds 
was successful in displacing the Powerful Owl. 


From the Specimen Table; What is it? 
Author: David McDonald 


Tom Patullo was the first to correctly identify the photograph in the April Whirrakee. His great 
article on the Galah, shows that even if the topic is a common subject there is still much to tell. 


The photograph in the March issue must have been too hard as no correct answers have been 
forthcoming. 


The answer, as far as it goes, is as follows. They were Saw-fly larvae which had been eating the 
leaves on a Red Gum - each night they would gather together on a thin branch, in the angle 
between branches as shown in the photograph, and stay there until the next morning when they 
would disperse over the leaves again to feed. What species they were is unknown as they dried 
out and died while unattended during a hot and dry weekend. 


This month's photograph has not been identified by the photographer; so please help! It is very 
likely that the plant is not an Australian native. The shrub it came from was in a domestic setting 
and was small, open, woody and not more than 75cm high. Unfortunately the plant has recently 
died. This month's specimen was photographed by David McDonald who doesn't recall what the 
leaves were like. The photograph is approximately twice life size. 


Address your reply to the editor: Mr Rod Orr, 
2 Cockerel Ct, 
BENDIGO. 3550. 


Members are also invited to send in a photo of any specimen that they would like identified or feel 
is of interest to other members. Photographs can be provided in many forms and can usually be 
copied from prints, negatives or slides, whether black & white or colour. 


Bird Notes and Observations 
Author: Bird Observers Group 


Observations 

Highlights 

Rose Robin, 2, Mt Ida, 13/4/91 

Black Kite, 1, Mt Ida, 13/4/91 

Bell Miner, 2, East Bendigo, 21/4/91 
Grey-crowned Babbler, 5, Axedale, 12/4/91 


Breeding 

Black Swan, 4 cygnets, Kennington Reservoir, 1/5/91 
Crested Pigeon, on nest, Junortoun, 2/5/91 

Weebill, fledgling, Junortoun, 8/4/91 


Observations 

White-browed Babbler, 11, Lyal Glen, 26/4/91 
Pied Currawong, 1, Junortoun, 19/4/91 

Pied Currawong, 1, Strathdale, 1/5/91 & 5/5/91 
Darter, 1, Chateau Dore, 6/4/91 

Blue-faced Honeyeater, 4, Lake Eppalock, 1/5/91 
Tawny Frogmouth, 1, Mandurang South, 26/4/91 
Brown-headed Honeyeater, 12, Junortoun, 13/4/91 
Australian Hobby, 1, Mandurang, 16/4/91 

Swift Parrot, 3, Lake Eppalock, 1/5/91 
Australian Raven, 2, Epsom, 1/5/91 

Flame Robin, 5, Sedgwick, 5/4/91 

Flame Robin, 1, Calivil, 10/4/91 

Flame Robin, 3, Junortoun, 15/4/91 

Flame Robin, 2, West Bendigo, 13/4/91 

Scarlet Robin, 1, West Bendigo, 13/4/91 

Scarlet Robin, 2, Junortoun, 27 & 28/4/91 

Cattle Egret, 16, Attwood, 10/4/91 


Lists 

Barkers Creek Reservoir; 12/4/91 

Bendigo; April 1991 

Bendigo Sewerage Farm; 8/4/91 

Junortoun; April 1991. 

Kennington Forest; 24/4/91 

One Tree Hill; 24/4/91 

Sedgwick; 15 & 16 March, 1 & 2 April 1991 
Winghee 8/4/91 


Notes ; 

The Rose Robin is mainly a summer migrant to Victoria but, in winter, small numbers are said to 
disperse to the drier parts of the state. Our records date from March to November with a peak 
between May and August. 


The Australian Raven, a most versatile bird, has been seen recently to take nectar - the birds were 
observed feeding from Eucalyptus leucoxylon at Epsom. Their depredations on fruit are well 
known, as also is their scavenging and digging for grubs. 


The pair of Black Swans on the Kennington Reservoir are indefatigable. They have just produced 
their fifth brood since September 1989. The biggest brood in this time was 5 and the usual number 
has been 4 (three times). So many residents feed the swans it is hardly surprising that the cygnets 
almost always survive to fly away, usually when the new brood appears. 


By rare coincidence(?), 2 more Bell Miners have turned up in Bendigo not long after the one seen 
in early March at Myers Flat. This is the first confirmed sighting we know of this bird in Bendigo. 
The nearest colonies of these birds are found near Melbourne where they inhabit forest, sometimes 
coming into the eastern suburbs which still have plenty of eucalypts. They are not a bird we would 
like to see becoming established here as they are aggressive towards other honeyeaters, excluding 
them and other birds from their territory. They also have a tendency to eat the sugar covering of 
Psyllids (lerps) only, leaving the insects to continue defoliating the trees they feed on. Fortunately, 
as Bendigo is well outside the Bell Miner's usual habitat, establishment of a colony here is 
unlikely. 


Half a dozen Brown-headed Honeyeaters were seen at Junortoun diving onto and perching on 2 
Eastern Grey Kangaroos. The Kangaroos bore up very patiently under this assault, the younger 
one occasionally flinching when the honeyeaters got too close to its ears. This went on for at least 
10 minutes. It could not be seen what the birds were taking but, as no fur could be seen in their 
beaks, it was assumed that they were feeding on invertebrates. These birds are inveterate mammal- 
robbers. They are known to have taken wool from the jumper of one of the Bird Notes Committee 
members and to have taken hair from the head of another who had little to spare (but did not 
begrudge them). 


On April 4, 1991, two of us saw some strange behaviour by a Wedge-tailed Eagle on the granite 
hills opposite Mt Prospect on the Harcourt North Road. We had stopped to watch a couple of 
Little Eagles hunting over these very bare, eaten down hills when we saw a Wedge-tailed Eagle fly 
along the top of the ridge to one of the few trees on the hillside. At the tree, it appeared to be 
hanging in mid-air, giving a flap of its wings every now and then. It appeared to be somehow 
attached by its beak to the outer canopy of the tree. Whether it was feeding on something in the 
tree or had been caught by its beak we were too far away to see. After a couple of minutes it left 
and flew off without signs of distress so, presumably, it was feeding on something in the tree. 


From the Mailbag 
Author: Laurie Leeson 


Each month the club receives a number of newsletters and magazines; some by subscription and 
some in exchange for Whirrakee. These are available from the club librarian at club meetings. 


Habitat 

The April issue (Vol. 19 No. 2) of this A.C.F. magazine has an important article by Australian 
frog authority Michael Tyler titled 'Our Vanishing Frogs’. Reports from Australia and round the 
world indicate dramatic declines in frog and other amphibian populations. "Frogs and other 
amphibians are especially good indicators of environmental change because they are exposed to the 
environment in more - and more direct - ways than most animals. Most frogs lay their eggs in 
water. Surrounded by a highly absorptive jelly coat, the eggs are effectively naked and hence 
vulnerable to any waterborne pollutant................. When fully developed, the moist, permeable 
skin of the frog is vulnerable to contaminants in the air, as well as in the water, mud and leaf litter 
in which they live." Population crashes are reported even in remote areas and raise the question of 
whether this is an early warning sign of a dangerous deterioration in the Earth's habitability. 


Another article 'On Fertile Ground' deals with the sustainable agriculture debate with particular 
reference to land degradation in Australia. 


‘Ecologically Sustainable Development’ by Bill Hare discusses the principles behind ecological 
sustainability, a concept which the government is initiating policies to address. "...it is beyond 
question that if historical patterns of economic growth.....are continued into the future, 
environmental decline can only accelerate." A related article, ‘Sustainable Energy’, examines the 
current situation with energy efficiency programs and alternative sources of energy and comments 
on the long-term prospects in these areas. 


Australian Natural History 
The Autumn issue (Vol. 23 No. 8) of this quarterly magazine from the Australian Museum also 
has an article by Michael Tyler, in this case titled "Where Have All the Frogs Gone?'. 


Tim Low continues his series on wild foods with this one titled 'Eucalypts as Foods’. The sap 
from one Eucalypt has been proposed as a maple syrup substitute which may be important with the 
drastic decline in production of maple syrup caused by death of northern hemisphere trees from the 
effects of acid rain. 


One of the entries in the 'Quips, Quotes and Curios' section reports on an investigation into 
mobbing behaviour by Yellow-bellied Gliders as a defence against predation by Powerful Owls. 


A major article titled 'Modelling People Using Cellular Slime Moulds’ reports on studies of slime 
_ moulds which have led to important findings in animal cell and developmental biology and are 
helping us understand the functions of multicellular organisms, including our own bodies. 


_ ‘Coping Without Sex in the Outback’ reports on the study of parthenogenesis (virgin birth) in 
Bynoe's Gecko and comments on the advantages and disadvantages of sexual and parthenogenetic 
reproduction. 


Michael Archer's article ‘Life's Scroll of Prophecy: Conservation and the Fossil Record’ discusses 
the impossibility of determining the conservation status of living species from a decade or two of 
modern field studies and emphasises the value of fossil records in obtaining a picture of the long 
term changes which are important in the decline and extinction of species. As an example the 
extinction of the Thylacine is mentioned. Study of the fossils from the Riversleigh site in 
Queensland shows five different kinds representing at least three different genera in Oligocene to 
middle Miocene time and then a decline to one species by late Miocene. By the time of the arrival 
of Captain Cook "the Thylacine was hanging on by its whiskers to the island of Tasmania" and 
obviously in severe decline. Its risky future might have been highlighted had the Endeavour 
carried a conservation minded palaeontologist who managed to discover and understand the 
warning of Riversleigh's fossil record. "Then, if his advice had been heeded from the outset, 
perhaps the tragic creature on Tasmania's Coat of Arms would still be alive.” 


"Whaling: The Cultural Gulf’ was written by two Western environmentalists (a writer and a marine 
biologist) who have lived and worked in Japan. It identifies and discusses the historical and 
cultural aspects which contribute to the Japanese views on whaling and their opposition to the 
International Whaling Commission moratorium. 


‘Southern Australia's Enigmatic Clingfishes' was written by Dr Barry Hutchins, a curator at the 
Western Australian Museum. Clingfishes are found worldwide and are usually less than 10 cm 
long. They adhere to the substrate using a modified ventral fin in the form of a suction disc. In 
1977 four species were listed for southern Australia. Now the author's collecting has increased. 
this to 33 and probably many more remain to be discovered. 


Other publications received include: 

Geelong F.N.C. Newsletter No. 293 April ‘91. 
Ballarat F.N.C. Excursion-News Sheet April '91. 
Sunraysia F.N.C. Sun-Nat Vol.30 No.3 April '91. 
Castlemaine Naturalist No.166 April '91. 

The Bird Observer No. 707 April '91. 

Environment Victoria Issue 81 March/April '91. 
Conservation News Vol.23 No.2 April '91. 


WVENCA Campouts 
Author: Laurie Leeson 


Campouts for the remainder of 1991 are: 
(a) 30th August to 1st September at Hattah-Kulkyne hosted by Sunraysia Field Naturalists Club. 
(b) 4th to 6th October at Cape Bridgewater hosted by Portland Field Naturalists Club. 


Sunraysia Club have supplied the following information on accommodation possibilities for the 
Hattah-Kulkyne campout: 

(i) Camping at Lake Hattah - pit toilets, no showers, bring your own water. 

(ii) Caravan park at Nangiloc at the north-east end of the park - powered site $10 per night for two 
adults ($1 each for extras), tent site $8 per night. 

(iii) Ouyen Caravan Park, 35 kilometers from Hattah - powered site $8 per night, tent site $6 per 
night. Overnight vans are available for $20 per night for two adults and $3 for each extra adult - 
you only need to bring blankets and it is advisable to book a month in advance with a $10 deposit. 


A Club Badge? 
Author: Rob Moors 


There has been some interest shown by members in our club having a badge with a club 
emblem, that could be worn at Camp-outs, meetings, conventions etc. I would suggest a design 
with the Bendigo (or Fairy) Waxflower at the centre of a circular badge, surrounded by the name 
of our club. The colours would be white, pink and green. 

Badges can be manufactured from different materials and in various sizes: 

Embroidered Cloth Badges are available (which could be sewn on wind-cheaters etc.) in sizes 
from 50mm (2") to 100mm. 75mm is the size that appears to be the most popular with other 
organisations. This size could probably be produced and made available to members for about $3 
to $3.50 asuming that 100 were ordered. 

Metal Badges are made of copper with colour added by either baked enamel or lacquer covered 
by a clear epoxy plastic coating. A pin (safety type) is attached to the back. Prices vary with size 
and number - a popular size is 25mm (1"). Prices would be $4.50 to $5.50 for epoxy and $5.50 
to $6 for baked enamel. 

Name Tags? 

From time to time we have been encouraged to wear name tags. We could kill two birds 
with the one stone (not a good Field Nats expression!) by having name badges with the club 
emblem. These can be produced from a durable plastic laminate. The size is 80mm long and 
35mm deep with the club emblem in colour at one end about 25mm in diameter and the member's 
name prominently displayed in block letters 6mm high (1/4"). These may be available for 
approximately $6 to $6.50 each. 

Please let your Committee members know your thoughts on these suggestions as soon as 
possible so that we can decide whether to proceed and which steps to take. 


Notice: Great Ocean Road Land Purchase Appeal 

This appeal will be launched at 1lam on Sunday June 9, 1991 at the Senior Citizens’ Hall, 
McMillan Street, Anglesea. The aim is to raise $500,000 to enable the purchase of the Heathland 
between Anglesea and Airey's Inlet which forms the scenic introduction to the Great Ocean Road. 
The land will be purchased as it becomes available and added to the Angahook-Lorne State Park. 
The day's program begins at 10am with a display (including articles and indigenous plants for 
sale), with the launch at 11am, a viewing of the site, and a light lunch at Airey's Inlet Roadnight 
Hall followed by a conducted walk if the weather is suitable. 

Further information from: 

F Anderson 03 7221776; J Forster 03 8823128; J Lindros 052 434301; R Whiteside 052 433279; 
J Hurst 052 632228; M White 052 631975; Victorian Conservation Trust (who have authorised the 
appeal) 03 6514040. Great Ocean Road donations (Tax Deductible over $2) may be made to the 
Victorian Conservation Trust, 8th Floor, Spring Street. Melbourne 3000. 


Mist in the forest at Seds 
to make this photo possible. 


the water reserve (in the Bald Hill 


David 


Diary 

Meetings 

Wednesday June 12, 7:30pm, Department of Agriculture, Epsom. 
Speaker: Arthur Hall 'Arachnids' 


Note that this will be our last meeting at the DARA buildings in Epsom. The July Club Meeting 
and subsequent General meetings and Bird Observers Group Meetings will be held at our new 
venue at the Kangaroo Flat Secondary College in their Bicentennial Room. 


Bird Observers Group 
Friday July 5, 7:30pm, Kangaroo Flat Secondary College Bicentennial Room (behind the sports 
ovals - enter from Olympic Parade). Note the change of venue for this and subsequent meetings. 

Bird of the Night: Red Wattlebird. 

Speaker: Mark Barter, Whither the waders’. (I had to be extra careful typing this title in 
such a dry year!). This will be an illustrated talk covering what we know and don't know about 
the distribution and numbers of waders, their migration to Northern Hemisphere breeding 
grounds, and the increasing problems they encounter in successfully making the annual return 
journey. Mark has studied waders in England and Australia for over 30 years and has been 
actively involved in banding for the last 10 years. His travels through Australia and South East 
Asia have provided opportunities to visit a number of important wetlands used by waders on their 
migrations to and from their breeding grounds in Siberia and China. Mark is the Chairman of the 
Australasian Waders Study Group. 


Mammal Survey Group et = | 
Wednesday June 26, 8pm, Laurie Leeson's home, 76 Lawson Street, Spring Gully (43 0521) 


Committee meeting _ 
Wednesday June, 8pm, Glenise Moors' home, Mandurang Road, Sedgwick (39 6254) 


Excursions Sa, 

Sunday June 16: Fryerstown. Geology, history and birds at Fryerstown. We will be 
combining with the Castlemaine FNC who will lead the excursion. We will need to leave from our 
usual meeting place in Havlin Street near the Education Complex by 9am to arrive in Castlemaine 
in time to meet the Castlemaine FNC at the rear of the Castlemaine Market. This is an all day 
excursion so you will need to bring lunch, morning and afternoon tea, warm and wet weather 
clothes and good walking shoes or boots - also bring cameras and binoculars. Please note the 


earlier meeting time - 9am at Havlin Street. 


